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perish* And finally, let it be made clear that in discussing the
expanding economic opportunity in this country I do not refer to
the opportunity for the relatively limited number of already powerful
business or governmental institutions to add to their strength ; but
rather the economic liberty of the average man, of human beings
rather than institutions.
And further:
It is in the integration and the correlation on a regional basis
of these various activities under a single, unified management that
the Tennessee Valley Authority represents a- pioneer undertaking
of government. Without the successful fusing and harmonising of the
forces that strengthen our economic institutions^ we may find increased
governmental activity a confusing and disintegrating rather than a
building force. The need for integration is plain for all to see.
Skilful and imaginative co-ordination into a single working arrange-
ment can add a surplus over and above the sum total of the same
activities carried on without this intense concern for their relation
one to the other.
It is this need for integration coupled with imagination and
bold doings on which the chance of a Creative Demobilisation
depends. The task of a Central Authority is a hopeless under-
taking from the very beginning if it attempts to rely directly
on the work of local authorities without the connecting and
integrating link of a regional organisation. It is not enough to
encourage regional schemes and regional research; nor can any
tangible results be expected from the setting up of Joint Advisory
Committees. Although much valuable work has been done by
such bodies, their activities can be considered at best only as
preparatory. Admittedly they have done a lot to remove " the
dotted lines on the Ordnance Maps " from the minds of local
administrators; they have made them " region-conscious " and
they have promoted regional thinking. But the great and swiftly
moving events of the last decades have reduced distances to
such a degree, and have established such a close inter-relationship
between the various communities, that most of the regions of
Britain are already a thoroughly integrated whole. The obvious
consequence of this fact should be to go a step farther and to
set up regional authorities with sufficient powers not only to
co-ordinate the various activities within their region but to
develop a regional programme and to carry it out What matters
is that things are done; not that they are " suggested ". The
regional authority must plan from the top and act accordingly,
just as the Central Authority does in the field of national planning.
This might involve a considerable adjustment of the adrninis-
, trative machinery to new conditions; but this " decentralisa-
tion " is part and parcel of the other decentralisation, of the